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VERSE TRANSLATION FROM THE MODERN 
SCANDINAVIAN 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


subject verse translation has never, far 

aware, been examined with any thoroughness. For this 
reason important the very start get rid certain popu- 
lar misconceptions. The first and most natural these that 
translation, being derivative work, must inferior 
the original. How, the intelligent reader will query, can 
otherwise? The English lines are not firsthand poetry, they are 
merely imitation. This course prejudges the case. The 
reader has assumed that translation must derivative, that is, 
secondhand. has failed realize that all poetry sense, 
Aristotle says, imitation, i.e., imitation nature. This 
statement not, however, taken literally. describing 
landscape character the inspired artist, whether 
poet painter, does not merely reproduce; interprets, and 
doing transforms his subject. therefore does not imi- 
tate what sees, but creates from something new and 
vital. This precisely what the translator should aim do. 

does seem, one must admit, that translation, matter 
how skilful, must more indirect than original, since 
the imitation But just the first poet’s 
rendering nature fresh creative work, the translator’s 
English version should authentically good poem, with 
ously not easy; some cases impossible, but for the most 
part can approximately realized. There only one conceiv- 
able method attempting it. The translator must live himself 
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into the original inspiration until makes honestly his own. 
The principle similar that virtuoso music when 
seeks convey the mood the composer audience. The 
translator is, however, engaged subtler and more difficult 
art than that, and compensation should allowed greater 
liberty. The pianist must not change the notes Brahms con- 
certo; the translator, understanding his purpose, may 
change the literal meaning words, may even substitute differ- 
ent figures speech, reproducing the spirit his original. 
this perhaps more like the etcher of, say, portrait 
landscape cathedral. held down his subject; 
must never take his eye off it; and yet, anything more 
than copyist, must use considerable freedom. success- 
ful, generally admitted that has produced original 

Let state the position clearly. is, opinion, tech- 
nically harder verse translation than write original 
poem. The reason for this that one working under more 
severe restrittions. The translator must stick the model before 
him; may not alter its essential character, and yet should 
the best his ability produce the effect spontaneous crea- 
tion. cannot counterfeit its quality; does so, will 
recognized not translation, but betrayal. That the feel- 
ing his work should full and fresh that the original 
can rarely expected, and yet believe can now and then 
attained. Thus, the translator better craftsman verse 
than the poet whom interpreting, the result will sometimes 
finer poem. 

must frankly conceded that the ill repute English 
verse translation very recently has often been well de- 
served. Too often, translator rushes into his work with little 
more equipment than knowledge, seldom exact sensitive, 
the foreign language question and with extremely limited 
command prosody his native idiom. The result lament- 
able; the English does not function poem; nobody’s 
eyes kindle, and nobody’s heart beats the faster for it. The 
reason absurdly simple, the translation does not function 
poem because not poem. Just surely only poet can 
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write poetry, only poet can poetic translation. The same 
sympathy feeling, the same perception essence, the same 
mastery form and color, the same trained intuition for ca- 
dence and verbal music must one the other. any- 
thing, the requirements craftsmanship are more exacting for 
the translator than for the original poet, has already been 
suggested. 

What has been said poetry will likewise hold good for imag- 
inative prose. take the case Swedish literature, requires 
much the same skill transfer into English story Hjalmar 
Séderberg does reproduce lyric Gustaf Fréding. But 
general the style poetry more intrinsic its meaning than 
that prose. summarize the thought poem give 
little idea its magic, for thought and form are inextricably 
combined. Without rhythm and music poem like butterfly 
pinned glass case. The poetical books the Old Testament 
are class between the two. Certainly there clearer in- 
stance the vitality English translation than the King 
James rendering the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, the Song Songs, 
and the Book Job. Whether anything has been lost from the 
Hebrew may question, but there can none the living 
power the English reincarnation. Here the ideal translator 
may strive for. 


Let recount very briefly how became interested mod- 
ern Scandinavian poetry. When was senior year 
Haverford College, took course the Greek lyrics. The 
editor our college monthly then suggested that should 
try hand turning some them into English verse. 
started—modestly enough!—with Sappho and continued with 
other Greek masters and with Catullus. From the very first felt 
almost, not quite, much pleasure and inspiration these 
efforts did lyrics own, which was doing the 
same time. Why not? The ideas and emotions these ancient 
authors were far above anything could then dream of; they 
raised once level life that was otherwise beyond 
capacity scale. Instead merely reading, was now myself 
creating from the impulse derived through them. hardly 
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exaggeration say that felt there was something godlike it. 

did not persist very long translating the Greek and 
Latin classics. During the next seven years was chiefly work 
own ideas, which resulted three published volumes 
original verse. While studying the University Munich, 
had, however, tried hand Heine and other German lyrists; 
and when Professor Kuno Francke undertook his twenty-volume 
edition The German Classics, contributed translations 
about sixty poems and Adolf Wilbrandt’s blank-verse play, 
The Master Palmyra. During the summer 1914 Salz- 
burg, the midst the war, started doing Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal’s lyric poems, which finally came out 1918 and got 
most heartening review from the London Times. 

But meanwhile, the spring 1915, colleague the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania, where was then teaching the Eng- 
lish Department, had turned interest new direction. Dr. 
Amandus Johnson, Swede birth, suggested that explore 
the virgin field Swedish poetry, which, assured me, was 
second none modern literature. Our first idea was that 
should make English paraphrases for turn into verse. 
But when suggested this friend Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach the American-Scandinavian Foundation, once 
advised learn Swedish for myself. The following summer 
took away with Swedish grammar, dictionary, and 
volume Fréding’s poems. That autumn first book Scan- 
dinavian verse translations was accepted the Macmillan 
Company. 

say that had stepped where angels might fear tread 
will hardly seem exaggeration anyone familiar with 
Fréding the original. only excuse that was carried 
away. This was one the major adventures life, the dawn 
new world, the grim and glorious dream world the North. 
Fréding unique among recent poets combining the earth- 
drawn vigor Burns with the ideality Shelley. His spirit 
glowed and flashed through the unfamiliar words his 
speech, and apprehended his feeling, could not but 
strive make own and pass once others. Thus 
lived many hours the summer trance. 
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Considering that started translating the second week 
acquaintance with Swedish and had very little help revis- 
ing it, the book was better than might have been expected. 
catch the sweep Fréding’s emotion was natural instinct; the 
real difficulty was find any English equivalent for his delicate 
verbal magic. passage from Danced the Roadside” 
not wholly ineffective: 

The coat-tails they fluttered, the aprons they flew, 


And braids were a-flapping and skirts flung askew, 
While the music would whimper and drone. 


The lines like best are from 


Night comes apace with the sun’s fading glimmer, 
See, the lake, how the vapor trails! 

Shades grow more solid, and longer, and dimmer, 
Quickly the dark o’er the forest prevails. 


have tried get rich softness into the syllables and the 
same time suggest retard the tempo. 

Whatever its deficiencies, the book was generously received, 
and the edition was soon sold out. Sir Edmund Gosse gave ita 
two-column notice the London Times, saying practically 
nothing about the translation but great deal about Fréding. 
One sentence was unforgettable: smash personality fas- 
cinated him.” That was doubtless one the reasons why 
Fréding’s first impact the English-reading public produced, 
any rate, ripple. 

may save space enumerate other translations 
this field before starting illustrate principles technic. 
Naturally thought Fréding rare and exceptional poet. 
This was true enough, but when undertook 
Swedish Lyrics” for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
soon encountered other poets equally fine and almost equally 
unusual. There was first all Bellman, then Runeberg, Heiden- 
stam, and Karlfeldt, mention only few. the three last 
named later published separate volumes. 1942 was granted 
the fulfillment long-cherished ambition “‘Anthology 
Norwegian Lyrics,” and 1947 completed trilogy the 
North with Second Book Danish Danish poetry 
the pioneers had been Mr. Robert Hillyer and Mr. Foster 
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Damon, whose volume had long been out print. Thus 
complete output the present time consists seven books: 
the three anthologies Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; three 
volumes selections from Fréding, Heidenstam, and Karlfeldt; 
and the major portion Runeberg’s Ensign 


look back the thirty years devotion Scan- 
dinavian lyric poetry, seems that translator our 
language since George Chapman has been favored with rich 
opportunity. The great masters Italian, French, and Ger- 
man literature can read the original almost anyone with 
college training. Hardly anyone, comparison, has direct 
access the Scandinavians. Another very important point 
that Scandinavian poetry, being—like German—cognate form 
with English, can transferred into our idiom with much 
greater directness than possible with Greek, Latin, the 
Romance languages. The rhythms and rhyme schemes all the 
Germanic languages are practically identical, the vocabulary 
similar, and the word order very close. There also great 
advantage translating from less rich into more rich 
language. There almost even balance between English and 
German, which the reason why the translations Shakespeare 
into German are astonishingly effective. 

For all these reasons found myself, after long training 
original and translated verse, ideal and, might almost 
said, unique position. From the first felt the thrill the ad- 
venture, and this early enthusiasm has continued unabated. 
seemed that, quote line Chapman, was doing 
“the work that was born do.” Suddenly, were 
chance, had burst into what could not before have imagined, 
but what, could have envisioned it, should have devoutly 
hoped for. 

have given this rather extensive prelude because neces- 
sary account for what seems far the most important 
requirement for translator, namely, enthusiasm. inscription 
over the gate German university reads, does 
much, but enthusiasm does everything.” This profoundly 
true; for enthusiasm, though may first ignorant and un- 
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guided, must the end lead knowledge. translation was 
never done task, but always because there was nothing else 
that could have preferred it. When wanted try original 
poetry, did so; and practice translating, far from inter- 
fering, was the greatest help enlarging range 
thought and deepening power emotion. That was also 
the best possible training technic will readily granted. 
was constantly meeting with new stanzaic and rhythmic forms, 
new figures speech, new felicities phrase, all which could 
utilized original English verse. The important thing all 
writing, but more particularly poetry, have something 
that one feels worth saying, and when one’s own ideas diminish 
from stream trickle, what blessing have fresh and 
congenial ideas from outside source pouring in! 


How, have been asked, start translation? has been 
somewhat unconscious process, but think the first thing 
after trying live myself into the feel the original 
study how its form adapted its purpose. stick the 


author’s metre and rhyme scheme religiously, keeping double 
and even triple rhyme, the Norwegian Ivar 
“The Old Mountains”: 


The good old mountain ridges there 
Stay just the same view, 

The same old dips and ledges there, 
The same old tops there too. 

The villages that range below, 
They’re spreading out apace; 

But, spite all the change below, 
Yon milestones keep their place. 


Another absolute requisite preserve the mood along with 
the meaning: light serious, exalted casual, romantic 
realistic. One the poems love most all literature the 
Danish Christian Richardt, 


Teach me, stars, beauty 

All the joy duty, 

Never from the path flee 
Heaven’s God hath set for me! 
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But also enjoyed doing quiet, sentimental love poem from 
the Danish Ludvig Bédtcher, which begins: 

You think, dear absent friend, that after you 

Had left your poor deserted girl behind you, 


All country pleasures will have vanished too? 
But hearken, and something remind you. 


There mischievous subtlety here that very delicate and 
illusive. 

One the great secrets translation, all poetry, 
convey the effect the speaking voice. This fulfills the definition 
the critic that should not heard, but overheard.” 
was for this was especially striving still another Danish 
lyric, Ludvig Holstein’s 

Father, where the wild swans go? 
Far, far. Ceaselessly winging, 


Their necks outstraining, they haste them singing 
Far, far. Whither, none may know. 


There was here nice problem modulating the The first 
line andante; the second and third lines the pace quickens 
sharply give the effect flying, whereas the last line slows 
down largo. the Danish this line reads, Bort! 
Ingen ved hvorhen.” The literal rendering would be, 
Away! one knows whither,” which would spoil once the 
rhythm and the sonority the vowel color. When was 
Copenhagen 1923 called Count Holstein and showed him 
translation. read aloud his request, listened at- 
tentively. shall never forget the dreamy intonation his voice 
said, you’ve kept the 

have translated the works over hundred and fifty poets. 
What variety this represented! There was everything: from 
the tenderness the Finn, Topelius, the fiery passion the 
Dane, Holger Drachmann; from the romantic ideality the 
Norwegian, Wergeland, the compressed thought—not unlike 
Browning’s—of the Swedish Verner von Heidenstam. ven- 
ture seemed more unlikely success than the effort repro- 
duce the sparkling improvisations Karl Mikael Bellman, the 
laureate Eighteenth-Century Stockholm. was frequently 
told that, however passably might have done with Fréding, 
Bellman was untranslatable. The only chance, seemed 
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me, was plunge with all the dash and bravado could mus- 
ter. Here the opening one his best-known songs: 
Up, Amaryllis! Wake, little sweeting! 
Clouds are all fleeting, 
Cool the air. 
See how the glowing 
Rainbow, its flowing 
Colors bestowing, 
Makes all fair. 
Amaryllis, truly assure 
Peace Neptune’s bosom I’ll secure thee. 
Let the god sleep longer lure thee, 
Let him more overmaster thee there! 


The objective the foregoing stanza was lightness and gaiety, 
fluent phrasing, and clearly-marked rhythm indicate the 
Mozartian music. needed operatic, and yet not conven- 
tionally operatic. The pictorial freshness Bellman was taken 
direct from outdoor nature, not from stage scenery. was 
pure delight see this picture before me, hoped, through 
his eyes. comment any work has been more grati- 
fying than that the Bellman singer, Sven Scholander, who said 
that, had had translations earlier, would have 
brought his art over America. 

temptation dwell separately each adventure with 
major poet. Certainly the most satisfying all was Rune- 
berg. His loftiness spirit, always humanized and often touched 
with honest fun, simply expressed that his lines seem 
run into English like those folk ballad. Snoilsky and Rydberg 
are quite close familiar English types, the former suggesting 
Byron, the latter Matthew Arnold. The Swedish master with 
whom was least sympathy was Tegnér; was dated 
and derivative. Karlfeldt did not appeal strongly first, 
but deeper acquaintance with him changed feeling entirely. 
Firsthand everything writes, has classic virility, one 
might call sculpturesqueness, style. requires, and amply 
repays, careful study. Among his poems, one many favor- 
ites will always Storm”: 

The trolls, weighed down with silence, now wax bold 
chant their hell-hymns the mountain crest. 


The dismal clouds rush forth mad unrest 
And sweep the plain with drooping mantle-fold. 
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not know any poet English rival him, though Keats 
his bears certain resemblance. Always red- 
olent the woods and mountains, Karlfeldt tempts one 
compare him with Fréding, but the two supplement rather than 
rival one another. Fréding more personal, more 
feldt deeper and more tranquil, and orchestrates his folk 
motives with the richness Brahms. 

Wholly different Verner von Heidenstam, man very 
cult translate. not instinctive poet; there something 
cerebral and aloof about him. once com- 
plained me. His style pictorial rather than musical, and his 
coloring often sombre: 

See the mountains! they rise not splendid shapes 
eterna] snow, but are squat and gray, 


They stand like beggars threadbare capes 
That are dingy now since many day. 


Yet, although there something the objective realist his 
attitude, can rise passages ringing faith and fervor. 
Fall, winter snow! And sigh, thou wood’s deep breast! 
Burn, all stars, summer heavens peeping! 
Sweden, mother, our strife, our rest, 


Thou land wherein our sons shall build their nest, 
Beneath whose churchyard stones our noble sires are sleeping. 


difficult for any words carry such weight meaning 
this. 

shifting Norwegian poetry found marked change 
temper. Norwegian verse general more homely, more direct, 
and less highly wrought. lyric poet any nation more ex- 
quisitely sensitive, more joyous, more pure his love man 
and nature than Henrik Wergeland. the ideal Romanticist, 
one with the spirit Shelley, Victor Hugo, and the younger 
Goethe. His symbol First 

butterfly? What lovelier thought 
Has nature’s hand beauty wrought 


Than your gay wing?—delightful notion, 
flower petal kissed motion! 


One suffers with him with child, for whom the grown-up 
world sure harsh and indifferent. How can one critical 
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spirit naive and defenseless? There artless delicacy 
his love lyrics that unique, even when substance they 
resemble Heine’s: 

But, dearest, you divine the whole: 

The secret the shy harebell, 

The silent lily’s dreaming soul, 

The lovely tales that roses tell. 


Then came the transition the finished and meditative 
genius Welhaven, one the most perfect masters technic 
that the North has produced. was another sort delight that 
found the smooth modeling and clean firmness his stanzas. 
Here yachting scene: 

Then the groves the bay’s low border 
scorn glance. 

“Ready about!” comes the captain’s order, 
And round prance; 


Our barque, deft the nimble 
Curtsies the joy that the waves afford her. 


With Welhaven felt more familiar ground. Norwegian 
Anthology has been pronounced uneven quality, but only 


favorable comment has been given renditions Wel- 
haven. 

Welhaven outstanding exception Norwegian poetry, 
the classicist amid rugged and homespun group. confess 
feeling somewhat out tune with most Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson’s work and can only apologize for deficiency. There 
one love lyric, however, that struck responsive chord, per- 
haps because uncharacteristic: 

love you, ha! you brown-skin devil, 
Your wine-hot blood, your smile fire; 


surely from the flame Evil, 
That sparkle, flickering with desire. 


One the most challenging all poets the translator 
Henrik Ibsen. His jewel-like brilliance full magical nuances. 
How one recapture the art such masterpiece “The 
Swan’’? Here perfect example how translate: 

swan, treasure, 
With snowy-white feather, 


his songs sang never 
single measure. 
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Compare with the original: 


Min hvide svane, 

stumme, stille; 
hverken slag eller trille 
lod ane. 


The paraphrase this is, white swan, thou silent, thou 
tranquil; neither note nor trill did thy singing voice let 
divined.” The English version cited has mangled the meaning 
and contorted the word order keep the rhythm and the rhyme 
scheme. has also committed cardinal sin with respect the 
rhyme using the identical vowel sounds “treasure” and 
“feather” side side suggest false rhyme. Besides 
all this, harshly sibilant, entirely mechanical, and could 
hardly worse. rendering least conveys the mood and 
suggests the silvery music the original: 

swan mysterious, 

Thou white one that ever 


Kept silence and never 
Burst forth delirious. 


This not literal, granted. Chapman was quite right when 
said that was pedantical and absurd affectation turn 
his author word for word.” letter killeth, the spirit maketh 
alive”; have this Scriptural authority. 

another example translation Ibsen’s lyrics 
here give full: 


Burnt Ships 


turned his prow 
The southern seas, 

made his vow 
The gods ease. 


Quenched the wave was 
The snow-clad peak; 

The sun-land brave was 
Now his seek. 


burned his ships there— 
The smoke welled forth 

build with blue strips there 
bridge the north. 
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Over the span-road 
Faintly bright 
Northward man rode 
Every night. 


This brings the question rhyme. Exponents the verse 
craft now vogue seem think that there something childish 
and mechanical they perhaps find obstacle 
too difficult overcome? Robert Frost once remarked 
that they want play tennis without putting the net. End 
rhyme has long been native English lyric poetry for the reason 
that gives both stability and charm. had democratic 
origin the ballad, the folk song, and the hymn. poetry 
becomes egocentric, end rhyme tends disappear because 
appeals the communal emotion the Germanic race, not 
the cerebral and exhibitionist tendencies the individual. 
use rhyme effectively the poet must subordinate his private 
feeling the wider feeling his audience. have tried il- 
lustrate this Kiplingesque sort jingle: 

How can one resist chanson 

the troubadours, Jonson 

And the blithe Elizabethans old Britain’s later spring? 

Who deaf the wild woodnotes 

our peerless Will? How could notes 

Marry words, Parson Rhyme was not hand give the ring? 


The translator, like the poet who follows the tradition 
rhyme, has often struggle his hands get rhymes that 
will fresh, unforced, and appropriate. This takes long practice, 
patience, and concentration. The result should seem spontane- 
ous, though obviously this often not the case. But after all, 
Swinburne says, delight,” this struggle with the 
resisting mass. one has expressed better than Welhaven 
Soul Poetry”: 


Out the verse-form’s texture 
rigorously wrought 

free-born spirit rises, 

The poet’s primal thought. 


Everyone can appreciate that more satisfying chisel 
marble hammer bronze than model putty. 
Taking the less-known Norwegian poets, found much win- 
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someness the old type, such Moe. Nils Collet Vogt’s 
love lyric telephone dialogue moonlight delightfully 
colloquial: 


But now since we’re talking feel you near. 
look the moonlight, you there and here. 


such pieces surely nothing lost the English. Norway has 
also some very interesting radicals free rhymeless verse, 
notably Vilhelm Krag and Obstfelder. The latter has 
exquisite barcarole, where the rhythm does better without 
rhyme: 
one but you, 
Elvie, 
While slips the moon, 
Soundless. 


was stroke good fortune for Norway that she had 
splendid group younger men record her heroism the 
late war. Three these were outstanding: Arnulf Overland, 
Gunnar Reiss-Andersen, and Nordahl Grieg. Grieg’s Shall 
Come Back” was broadcasted captured Oslo from the army 


still fighting the north: 


Our dead here shall remember; 
Their lives for our peace they gave: 
The soldiers who bled the snowdrifts, 
The sailors who sank the wave. 


Can anyone even now reading such lines miss the thrill their 
vibrant message? The soul Norway surely throbbing 
them yet. 

Danish poetry more nearly akin Norwegian than 
Swedish. How vividly remember first afternoon 
Copenhagen! That morning had bought adorable little book 
Danish love lyrics and had translated one first sight 
the language. then called Johannes Jensen, excellent 
poet, though much more famous novelist. has recently 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. asked him 
Danish poetry was like Swedish. shall never forget his depre- 
cating gesture, said that, no, Danish could not rival the 
glories Swedish poetry; Danish poetry was very quiet, very 
gentle, very intimate. This once piqued curiosity. some- 
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how felt that was going love Danish poetry, but could 
not have guessed how deeply. 

Never, can help it, shall even thought compare Dan- 
ish lyric poetry with that any other country. Sweden has 
least eight poets the first rank, Norway probably four. Has 
Denmark three: Steen Blicher, and Holger 
Drachmann? shall not attempt answer; they are all three 
lovely and finished masters, and there are fifty others who are 
nearly good. have found all Danish poetry unusually easy 
and satisfying translate. One favorites among the 
earliest and most virile them, Johannes Ewald. Here bit 
from “The Three 

Over crag, over dale, 
Over bellowing sea, 
Unwearied sail, 
Valhalla maids three, 

blood-red wing. 
“Fight, fight till 
the message they bring. 


Old Bishop Grundtvig, the ballad collector, has similar martial 
note. 

was Adam however, who set the key for 
those who were follow him. fervid Romanticist, like Tegnér 
and Wergeland, reminds somewhat Sir Philip Sidney 
such lines these from his love sonnet, Rose Roses”’: 

Behold them all, dew-sprinkled, standing there! 
Out the dusk each smiling blossom peeps, 


While, pouring chill across the crimson heaps, 
The silver moonlight makes them doubly fair. 


There course nothing particularly Danish these: they are 
universal their appeal. Conventional, you insist, but— 
unless have badly failed with them—oh, how fresh and deli- 
cate! 

Thoroughly Danish are the nature pieces Steen Blicher, 
the lonely poet the Jutland moors: 


Gloomy and gray land’s native heather, 
Thick, though, beneath the wee flowers throng; 
And o’er the graves the mild April weather 
Larks thrill the waste with rapture song. 
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There strange wild music Blicher’s verse. 
Christian Winther’s song the music Kjerulf familiar 
everyone under the title Nightingale”: 


Last night the nightingale woke me, 
Last night when all was still. 


This, unfortunately, not what the Danish says. The para- 
phrase Christian Winther’s opening line is, could not get 
strict duty the translator keep the direct- 
ness and simplicity his original. This have tried do, 
retaining also the rhyme the first and third lines: 


slumber wholly forsook me, 

The nightingale’s unrest 

That throbbed the darkness took me, 
stole into breast. 


far from satisfied with this; still has conscious taint. 
There naive Sir Edmund Gosse expressed 
it, Danish poetry, often flavored with homely humor, 
Hans Vilhelm Kaalund’s farmyard scene, “In Sunny 
The geese are cackling, ewes and lambkins bleat; 
Noah’s animals were voicing, 


concord multifarious but complete, 
artless hymn general rejoicing. 


Here elephant with trunk immense, 

lion here the Scripture fable 

Eats grass, yet there much innocence 

From the old times before men thought Babel. 


Danish poetry extremely good live with, none more 
than the nature lyrics Jeppe For combination 
earthy realism with tender imagination know better exam- 
ple than which the oats tell their own story: 

struggled higher foot foot, 
Song grew within from root; 


One who leans his head may hear 
Hint lark-song rustling his ear. 


The last two lines represent attempt preserve simplicity 
phrase with overtones verbal music. The idea was quite new 
me, but was one into which seemed able live myself. 


VERSE TRANSLATION FROM SCANDINAVIAN 


love lyrics that the Danes have developed their great- 
est sympathy and variety. These are every imaginable type, 
with every possible mood and situation; yet they are never 
blankly conventional and never insincere. favorite among 
the less-known masters, Ernst von der Recke. reminds one 
Heine, but gentler and more wistful: 

You never have cared for me, know, 
never can win your heart, love, 


For are wide the daylight’s glow 
And the gloom the night apart, love. 


far cry from this such modernist Tove Ditlevsen: 


heart has gotten lost, seems. 
Can one find for me? 

red little heart was, 

Might easily some harm. 


Among the impressionists the present generation, women 
poets have begun take prominent place. Idealistic sentiment 
has been superseded more sensual more ironic coloring, 
together, course, with experimentation freer verse forms. 

was the case Norway, Denmark had several fine 
patriotic poets cheer and reinforce her during the late war. 
Johannes Jensen foremost among these with his 
Song.” Even more popular was Kaj Munk, the dramatist, who 
was assassinated the Gestapo. prefer, however, quote here 
from his religious ballad, Flowers Nazareth,” surely the 
loveliest conception the boy Jesus that has ever been at- 
tempted. Who can ever forget his plea the thorn bush which 
the lamb has been caught? These are the stanzas that follow his 
prayer: 

Laughed the thorn and raised its head then 
behold rare sight, 


And bowed, and stood all snowy 
With ten thousand blooms white, 


Carefully its thorns untwisted 

From the tender, blood-stained wool, 
Stood abashed deep obeisance, 
Penitent and sorrowful. 


Here poem that, much anything Danish, deserves 
universally known. 
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STEINGRIMUR THORSTEINSSON—LYRIC POET 
AND MASTER TRANSLATOR 


RICHARD BECK 
University North Dakota 


TEINGRIMUR THORSTEINSSON was one the most 

prominent Icelandic poets the latter half the nineteenth 
century, remarkable period the history Icelandic litera- 
ture that reflected, not least the rich poetry the day, 
the general national awakening impressive and lasting 
manner.! 

was born the farm Arnarstapi Snefellsnessysla 
western Iceland May 19, 1831, and came excellent and 
prominent family, noted for its literary tradition.? His father, 
Bjarni Thorsteinsson, governor the western quarter Iceland, 
was together with Rasmus Kristian Rask co-founder the 
Icelandic Literature Society (Hid 
his mother, was the daughter the learned 
Bishop Hannes Finnsson, from whom the branch 
the family also descended. Young Thorsteinsson, therefore, 
grew atmosphere culture and literary interest; the im- 
pressive scenic environment his youth, which has por- 
trayed graphically and affectionately one his most notable 
poems was equally stimulating for him 
budding poet. was unusually precocious; early age 
was interested literature, having his disposal good library 
and, when only fifteen years age, entered the State College 
Reykjavik 1846. Here Thorsteinsson came under the bene- 
ficial influence the philologist and poet Sveinbjérn Egilsson, 


Scandinavian Studies and Notes, Vol. XIII (1935), pp. 111-124, section 
Literature” Bach’s The History the Scandinavian Literatures, 
New York, 1938, and anthology Icelandic Poems and Stories, New York, 
1943. 

About his life and literary career see the bibliography Hermanns- 
son’s Icelandic Authors To-Day (Islandica, Vol. [1913], 58), Ithaca, Y., 
and article Jochumsson referred above, 113, footnote also 
Bléndal’s Thorsteinsson 1831-1931,” Nordisk Tidskrift, 1931. 

Hid 1816-1916, Reykjavik, 1916. 
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compiler the well-known Lexicon poeticum, then rector the 
College, who not only aroused his interest the classical litera- 
ture Greece and Rome, but what was still more important, 
taught him, did many other Icelandic poets the period, 
the appreciation idiomatic and beautiful style, and inspired 
him abiding love for his native tongue. his college days 
Thorsteinsson likewise began the study the more recent for- 
eign literature; mastered German and acquired the works 
Goethe and Schiller the original. During these years already 
began attract attention his poetic efforts, which were 
largely humorous, foreshadowing his later poems and epigrams 
that vein. interesting, though youthful, work from this 
period his Redd-Hannesar rima (first published 1924), 
mock epic Homeric style episode from the haunts the 
poet’s youth, spots very cleverly done, often hitting the mark 
well, and not without cultural-historical significance. Promi- 
nent student activities, Thorsteinsson was one the leaders 
historic uprising (1850) against the college authorities, which 
came near causing his expulsion. was, however, graduated 
due course the spring 1851, with high honors many sub- 

The same summer matriculated the University 
Copenhagen, first studying law, but soon turning his attention 
classical philology. the same time devoted himself assidu- 
ously the study philosophy and aesthetics, reading not only 
Scandinavian literature extensively, but also the works leading 
German, English, and French authors. This extensive reading 
before long bore fruit his numerous and epoch-making trans- 
lations into Icelandic. 

After receiving his degree 1863, Thorsteinsson remained 
for number years Copenhagen, where engaged teach- 
ing and writing; from 1868 1872 was stipendiary the 
Arna-Magnean Foundation. was never more productive than 
during his Copenhagen years; many his most important trans- 
lations date from that period, and the same true his original 
poems. Several factors contributed this: the metropolitan 
atmosphere and life, his association with scholars and poets 


Klemens 1850,” Skirnir, 1914. 
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kindred spirit, and not least the currents thought then 
prevalent—the liberal and progressive tendencies following 
the wake the French Revolution The movement for 
Icelandic independence, led the great scholar and statesman 
Sigurdsson, was its height during this period, and the 
liberty-loving young poet, upon his arrival Copenhagen, soon 
became one his most ardent supporters; Sigurdsson turn 
valued highly his richly gifted fellow countryman, whose in- 
terests were also uncommonly many-sided. 

1872 Thorsteinsson returned Iceland become 
teacher classical and modern languages the State College 
Reykjavik, serving for over forty years that capacity, until 
his death, steadily rising rank, and during his last nine years 
officiating rector the institution. Though burdened with 
teaching and with executive duties, continued writing poetry 
and translating foreign masterpieces into his native tongue. 
died August 21, 1913. The Icelandic nation mourned him 
beloved poet, teacher, and patriot. This national sense loss 
and the esteem which enjoyed found worthy expres- 
sion number beautiful poems written his memory. The 
centenary his birth 1931 was also commemorated his 
grateful countrymen becoming fashion, with special radio 
program over the Icelandic National Broadcasting System and 
with articles various publications evaluating his contribution 
the literature and the cultural life the nation. 

The Icelandic people had ample reason honor 
Thorsteinsson: for over half century had been one the 
brightest stars its literary firmament and elevating force 
its cultural and spiritual life. His first printed poems, five 
number, appeared 1854 the annual félagsrit, where many 
more were printed the years following, short time making 
the author national literary figure. From 1858 until 1872, with 
but brief interruptions, served the editorial board this 
significant publication. edited, and wrote for the most part, 


specially friend his during those years was the literary historian 
Kristian Arentzen, with whom collaborated the publication popular 
textbook Scandinavian mythology, Nordisk efter Kilderne (1859; 
6th ed., 1904). 


; 
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the annual (1859-1862, and 1865), and 1860 
contributed number poems the collection which 
published collaboration with his fellow Icelandic poets Bene- 
dikt Gréndal and Gisli With Matthias Jochums- 
son, another leading poet the day, published the anthology 
Svanhvit (1877) and anthology translations into 
Both these anthologies became very popular and have appeared 
later editions, which fact attests their lasting appeal. Thor- 
steinsson was also one the editors the periodical 
contributing both translated stories and poems. 

His original poems, under the title were first col- 
lected and published book form 1881; second, enlarged 
edition appeared 1893, third, again considerably enlarged, 
1910, and fourth edition 1925. Clearly, his poems have 
enjoyed rare popularity, which fact becomes still more evident 
when recalled that the third edition alone 4000 copies 
were sold; indeed, very few Icelandic books poetry have had 
such large 

Nor are the reasons for Thorsteinsson’s popularity far 
seek. man highly cultivated and sure literary taste, 
was the master the lyric, and wrote themes having the 
widest appeal: patriotism, nature (particularly her lighter 
and brighter moods), and love. 

His patriotic poems, many which were written during his 
sojourn Copenhagen, when the movement for regaining Ice- 
landic independence, under the leadership Sigurdsson, 
was full force, bear unmistakable marks their origin. They 
vibrate with profound love country, but still more marked 
degree with fervent love liberty. Hence, they are ringing 
exhortations his countrymen, challenging them action 
the interest their political freedom. Beautifully and vigorously 


Concerning these, see Einarsson, and 
The Journal English and Germanic Philology, Vol. (1937), 
pp. 307-325; Richard Beck, Brynjalfsson—an Icelandic Imitator Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” The Journal English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 
(1929), pp. 220-237; and the article Jochumsson mentioned footnote 

For bibliography his writings, see Hermannsson, cit., pp. 57-58, 
and Poestion, Steingrimur Thorsteinsson, ein islindischer Dichter und Kul- 
turbringer, Miinchen and Leipzig, 1912. 
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phrased, sonorous, and rich practical wisdom, these poems did 
not fall deaf ears. The response them was ready and gen- 
eral; old and young alike, the latter particular, memorized 
them, quoted them and sang them. They were the author’s con- 
tribution the Icelandic struggle for independence, and 
means insignificant contribution, for with them sang into 
the hearts his countrymen greater love liberty and inter- 
preted them the ideals their great leader. Other Icelandic 
poets have taken more direct and prominent part the politi- 
cal life their nation than has Thorsteinsson, but, 
Bléndal has pointed out, indeed doubtful any one them 
contributed more than Thorsteinsson did the political progress 
Iceland, arousing the interest the people the inde- 
pendence movement. example this his stirring poem 
(Challenge Spring), where the description the 
and impressive Icelandic scenery blends harmoniously 
with the poet’s burning love freedom. Romanticist that 
was, his patriotic poems naturally often turned the 
historic past for inspiration, his poem (Iceland), 
the closing stanza which runs thus Sir William Craigie’s 
translation: 


Teach our fathers’ steps tread 

new achievements, mother old, 
That life may come deserts cold, 
And spring succeed winter dead. 
Gaze not behind towards the past, 
But forward where thy fame shall last, 
And while thy helmet frowns above 
Regard thy sons with eyes love.® 


Thorsteinsson’s nature poems are very important part 
his original production, especially after his return Iceland 
1872. loved fervently the natural scenery his native land 
and was tireless singing its praises graceful, deeply emo- 
tional lyrics; its springs and summers particularly appealed 
him, and his descriptions Iceland the garb these seasons 
are among the most beautiful their kind. also had eye 
for the peculiar beauty the Icelandic autumn and for the 


Cf. Richard Beck, Icelandic Lyrics, Reykjavik, 1930, 87. 
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grandeur Iceland, although its rural charm was more his 
liking. delighted making summer excursions the coun- 
tryside, even into the uplands, and these journeys inspired some 
his most notable descriptive poems. charming lyric his 
heidi” (Swansong the Moorlands), reproduced 
here Mrs. Jakobina Johnson’s translation: 

Alone, upon summer’s eve, 

rode the dreary moorlands. 

—No more the way seemed bleak and long 


For sudden strains lovely song 
Were borne across the moorlands. 


The mountains glowed with rosy light. 
—From far across the moorlands 

And like sacred interlude 

fell upon solitude, 

That song upon the moorlands. 


thrilled soul with sweet response, 
That song upon the moorlands. 

And knew not how the moments fled, 
With swans upon the 


The sea has clearly cast lasting spell upon Thorsteinsson, 
since has written about its various moods: slumbering 
sun-kissed the summer calm, sighing heavily along the coast, 
rushing on, storm-driven, white-crested breakers. Much 
admired among these poems the one entitled “Vid 
(By the Sea), where the tender and melancholy mood, often 
characteristic the poet, merges effectively with the theme 
and the verse form, revealed Fjeldsted’s transla- 
tion: 

sat cliff where the seas ever rave 
And gazed through the gloaming. 

And heavily sighing the billowing wave 
Was falling and foaming. 

The gloom the mists ana the moan their breath 
The sea cliff did borrow; 


And then fell the darkness silent death 
And heavy sorrow. 


Cf. Beck, Icelandic Lyrics, 89. 
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sea, where the sad waves unquietly start, 
And dark storms assemble, 

Thou strikest the innermost rocks heart, 
That echoing tremble. 


Thy voice grievous and piercing hear, 
spirit doth sicken, 

were every brine drop the bitterest tear 
seas sorrow stricken. 


eyes burn with tears and grief cannot stay 
Its panting emotion; 

would like child weep sorrows away, 
Where wails the sad ocean.” 


Then high the cliffs dashed the hollow-voiced sea, 
Not sobbing sighing; 

With swift whirling waves dashing wild and free, 
thundered forth, crying: 


have, frail mortal, power stay 
Unmarred disaster; 

What profit thy tears? Learn, when woe comes thy way, 
-To bear them and 


Thorsteinsson’s love poems are frequently the same key, 
delicate and touching, mirroring the longing and the sadness 
the human heart. favorite his sweet lyric 
(Blue Eyes), translated follows Watson Kirkconnell: 


all things blue, sweetheart dear, 
The best thy glance sincere; 

sky such glorious blue has got; 

blue not forget-me-not. 


What gave those eyes their happy hue 
That holds and draws all men 
Thy loving heart, thy honest call, 

Thy heart that thinks guile 


was, however, equally capable pouring out his chagrin 
over disappointment love caustic lines trembling with em- 
bitterment, which pierce like sharp daggers, notably his poem 


Cf. Beck, Icelandic Lyrics, pp. 91-92. 
Watson Kirkconnell, The North American Book Icelandic Verse, 
New York and Montreal, 1930, 148. 
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“Kvedja” Farewell), which the undercurrent genuine 
sorrow the same time unmistakable. 

one his most ambitious well most important poems, 
the historical (Glenside Lay), Thorsteinsson was 
highly successful weaving together description nature and 
love theme. Here retells, bold strokes, the tragic tale 
Helga and Gunnlaugr the saga Ormstungu, against 
the impressive scenic background the very 
haunts those famed 

Especially noteworthy, perhaps the most original Thor- 
steinsson’s poetry, are his epigrams. Here his rare mastery 
terse and striking phrases appears full advantage, making 
him one the most quotable Icelandic poets. was en- 
dowed with keen sense humor, which inclined not little 
toward irony, his verses this type are often characterized 
biting satire, brilliantly expressed. goes without saying that 
such verses particular, depending much the turn 
phrase, generally lose much translation, but the following, 
interpreted retain least some the 
original flavor: 

Loss and Gain 


heart strengthened strife, 

Yet are matched winnings and losses, 
For that which power gain, 

That tenderness lose. 


Esteem and Love 


have your regard, you say, 
But your love not given, 

’Tis flower whose fragrance has fled, 
Fair though the color may be. 


Generosity 
you would good, then to-day, 
gratis, nor linger around for your pay; 
Let the deed gem that you cast overboard, 
Not hook that baited fish for reward. 


English translation Fjeldsted, printed Winnipeg ca. 1920. 
For English translations the saga, see Hermannsson, Bibliography the 
Icelandic Sagas and Minor Tales (Islandica, Vol. Ithaca, Y., 1908, and 
The Sagas Icelanders (Islandica, Vol. XXIV), Ithaca, Y., 1935. 
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Lions and Swine 


The lion oft hungers, and yet, 

Though the swine are well fed, and all that, 
Higher the desert set 

Than the sty where the others grow fat. 


Significant was Thorsteinsson’s original production, his 
translations are not only far more extensive, but also equally 
great and lasting importance. More than most Icelandic writers, 
past and present, has enriched the literature his country 
with prose and verse renditions numerous foreign masterpieces, 
such The Arabian Nights, Shakespeare’s King Lear, Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe, Tegnér’s Axel, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, and 
portions the Sanskrit folk epic Mahabharata, mention only 
the ones most widely known. Besides, has rendered into Ice- 
landic the choicest gems lyric poetry from classical and modern 
literature, poems representing some sixty poets from fifteen na- 
tions, including many the finest works Ossian, Oehlen- 
schlager, Wergeland, Bjérnson, Topelius, Tennyson, Byron, 
Burns, Chamisso, Heine, Goethe, and Schiller. These 
translations, the majority which had previously been pub- 
lished newspapers and periodicals, and the anthology 
Svanhvit, mentioned above, have recently, together with some 
his prose translations, been published two volumes the 
translator’s son, Axel Thorsteinsson, who has also made name 
for himself writer, especially through his short 

Steingrimur Thorsteinsson’s translations are, however, not 
notable primarily for their unusual extensiveness, but rather for 
their general high level literary excellence. the prose, the 
translation The Arabian Nights particularly successful 
throughout, whereas the poetry, the renditions King Lear 
and Byron’s work (for instance, The Prisoner Chillon) are 
nothing short masterful, and the same true many the 
shorter verse translations. Thorsteinsson’s good taste and careful 
workmanship are less apparent his translations than his 
original 

Steingrimur Thorsteinsson, Ritsafn, Reykjavik, 1924 and 1926. 


For detailed discussion, see article Steingrims Thorsteins- 
sonar,” Visir, Reykjavik, 17-23. mai, 1931. 
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What has been said shows that Thorsteinsson was primarily 
romanticist, although the same time not little classi- 
cist. the end his days remained devoted the literary 
tendency which had fostered and inspired him. Therefore, 
might expected, realism did not appeal him; stark reality, 
whether ugly unpleasant, jarred his sensitivity. Such 
portrayal life was sharp contrast with his love purity 
and beauty, fundamental trait his temperament 
was characteristic his own productions and his translations. 
was neither particularly original nor profound, but pos- 
sessed wholesome outlook upon life, genuine sympathy for 
the less fortunate, and equally whole-hearted dislike for the 
oppressor. Free from the artificiality and the narrow-minded- 
ness small souls, vehemently detested snobbery every 
kind. 

But cannot said that Thorsteinsson broke any new 
trails the realm letters, will, nevertheless, because his 
translations, long remembered one the greatest bene- 
factors Icelandic literature. was, Poestion has charac- 
terized him, above all “Kulturbringer,” one who made vast 
foreign literary treasures the lasting possession his people and 
who thus gave new depth and color their cultural life. Just 
through his patriotic and nature poems has opened the 
eyes many his countrymen the beauty their native 
land, has less means his translations, consider- 
able degree stimulated their love beauty generally, especially 
their appreciation beautiful language and style. 

Through his numerous lyrics written popular tunes Thor- 
steinsson has also contributed great deal the development 
vocal music Iceland. His songs have probably been more often 
sung than those any other Icelandic poet, and they will 
doubt continue favor for long time come, although more 
recent poets have now captured the imagination the Icelandic 
people, especially that the younger generation, and tend 
overshadow many the older favorites. 


POSSIBLE TRACES IBSEN’S INFLUENCE 
UPON BJORNSON 


ALBERT STURTEVANT 
University Kansas 


established fact that Bjgrnson exerted considerable 

influence upon Ibsen. For example, Thorbjgrn 
Solbakken was one the prototypes Peer Gynt; Bjgrnson 
himself furnished the model for King Hakon Kongsemnerne; 
and his Fallit (1875) doubt contributed much towards the 
setting for Ibsen’s Samfundets (1877). 

not aware, however, that there have been shown any 
definite traces Ibsen’s influence upon The question 
under discussion here whether certain striking parallels between 
these two authors indicate such influence. presenting this 
question shall attempt simply point out reasonable possi- 
bility this effect, for fully aware that similarity does not 
necessarily mean influence. Some parallels may seem 
fanciful and may not signify anything more than similarity, but 
they seem valid enough warrant raising the question 
influence. any rate, these parallels involve very significant 
conceptions the works both authors. 

‘Over (1895) and Ibsen’s ‘Brand’ (1865). 

What could have suggested the theme Over 
The thesis involved Over ‘Beyond Our Power’ 
fundamentally the same Brand’s eller insofar 
both doctrines imply the impossible realization ideal 
through absolute, uncompromising faith self. Both Brand and 
Sang are priests, and through divine aid both attempt carry 
out that which humanly impossible. One very important dif- 
ference between the two characters that Sang possession 
occult powers, whereas Brand not. 

Both doctrines, the reliance occult powers (Over 
and “‘intet eller alt” (Brand), being essentially the same, lead 


But compare Hanske (1883), Act II, Christensen. Ja, siger jeg 
som viss mann mig: Hvad fa’n vilde han den galej? This 
quotation taken directly from Ibsen’s Peer Gynt (1867); cf. Act IV. 


inevitable destruction not only for the hero but also for all those 
who are dependent upon him share his ideals. 

Out from this fundamental accord the ethical thesis in- 
volved the two plays there proceed certain other necessary 
similarities, e.g., fanatical devotion their ideals the part 
both Brand and Sang spite the protests their innocent 
victims. 

Klara Sang denounces her husband’s ideal evne” 
impious (rather than pious) doctrine, one which tempts 
rather than pleases God. more than she 
“that tempting God.” 

Similarly, Agnes, just before she dies, censures Brand for 
having attempted the impossible: who sees Jehova shall 
Brand has gone beyond human endurance his cruel 
doctrine non-compromise. 

natural, course, for both Klara and Agnes denounce 
with biblical quotations doctrine which supported the 
same manner. 

Because the fanatical devotion their ideals both Brand 
and Sang the very extreme ministering their parish- 
ioners and the needy. This fanaticism the result devotion 
ideal and cannot its general phases construed due 
any influence Ibsen’s Brand Over 
But when read (Over Part Act Klara Sang’s 
description her husband’s journey over the fjord minister 
sick man during storm when not even the most experi- 
enced sailors dare put out sea, sounds strangely like Ibsen’s 
account Brand’s heroic act under similar circumstances. 

Here again, just natural for Sang perform such 
deed for Brand, and therefore this parallel may nothing 
more than the natural expression the fearless character 
both heroes (cf. the same act the part Tell Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell). But there still remains mind the suspicion 
that this heroic act Brand’s part, the necessary expression 


friste Gud. 

Brand, Act IV: Agnes. Glemmer det ord fra den, som ser Jehova, 
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his idealism, impressed Bjgrnson that wove this same 
episode into his story, i.e., modeled his hero part after the 
pattern Brand. 

The idea miracles and faith cure has from time im- 
memorial been connected with the Christian religion. Over 
Bjgrnson has shown the futility faith the supernatural. 
believed the natural and normal; one dominant factor 
his works sanity. was, therefore, perfect accord with 
ideals expose the futility abnormal doctrine. 
this purpose Over believe, owed its inception. But 
not possible that impressions from Brand, which the ethical 
thesis was fundamentally the same, influenced de- 
veloping this theme and suggested him certain details such 
have pointed out? feel that this possibility, although 
not one which can definitely established. 

abnormal doctrine with fatal consequences all con- 
cerned, upheld the name religion minister the gospel 
and chastized both poets, seems warrant suspicion 
that Over may, after all, owe something Ibsen’s Brand. 

‘Laboremus’ (1911) and Ibsen’s ‘Rosmersholm’ 
(1886). 

Another striking parallel between the works 
and Ibsen motif found both Laboremus and Rosmers- 
holm. refer the story Wisby’s invalid wife and Lydia 
Laboremus and the parallel story Beate and Rebekka West 
Rosmersholm. 

Both Lydia and Rebekka West are demoniacal women, 
sensual and ruthless. They both fall love with married man, 
and order attain their object both bring about the wife’s 
death. both cases the wife sensitive, trusting creature, 


Directly following the composition Over there appeared Paul 
Lange Tora Parsberg (1898). this latter play the hero, Paul Lange, 
character who does not make full use his powers. cannot summon forth 
his latent talent subconscious energies combat the evils the world and 

imagine that Paul Lange’s tragic fate represents reaction from Over 
Paul Lange does not himself justice; could have been master his 
fate if, like Pastor Sang, had had absolute confidence himself. 
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much that she falls easy victim the machinations her 
rival. Lydia slays Wisby’s invalid wife through the hypnotic 
influence music and subtle suggestions. Likewise, Rebekka 
West slays Beate making her believe that she (Rebekka) 
with child, and that therefore Beate must make way for her 
Rosmer’s 

The motif ‘the triangle’ with its tragic results general 
literary property, theme emphasized and the 
French school dramatists and current throughout European 
literature. Nevertheless, the close similarity many details 
between and Ibsen’s stories warrants the suspicion 
that may have had the painful story poor Beate 
mind when wrote this episode about Wisby’s invalid wife 
(who was even more helpless than Beate). 

The most striking feature this parallel seems 
the fact that both women (Lydia and Rebekka West) murder 
their victims the same way, i.e., through the subtle power 
suggestion. 

conclusion interest note that Collin, who 
prone cite parallels between and other authors, 
does not mention those under discussion. 


Rosmersholm, Act III: Rebekka (heftig). Jeg vilde ha’ Beate 
den ene maden eller den anden. Cf. with Laboremus, Act Borgny. 
Hun vilde ikke lenger helbrede hans hustru, hun vilde henne vejen. Hun 
vilde hennes plass! 

For Laboremus and Scribe’s Une Chaine, where this theme appears, see 
Christen Collin, Vol. 1907, pp. 226-227. 
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The Article with the Infinitive 


THIS article was stated:? study will doubt 
show that the two lists given are not 

collections have now been enriched with examples two 
other prepositions which may followed the infinitive. One 
these in: Det var flera som sett hur hon fatt 
slita med alla sysslorna att passa The 
other the phrase preposition mer dn,‘ in: Vad kunde 
mig, mer att dé, som alla mdste 


Scandinavian Studies, Vol. (1948), pp. 12-24. 

Anna Edlund-Hansson, dgen till (Stockholm, 1945), 216. 

Mer often functions phrase preposition, with the meaning 
(cf. the similar use the phrase preposition annat dn, discussed footnote 
den rullade under det stora matsalsbordet, och ingen gav akt det mer 
hans hustru, Lilja, Byborna [Stockholm, 1940], 39). Det 
ingen mer som har talat till oss (Marika Stiernstedt, Indiansommar 
1944], 264). Har har inte funnits ndgon mer 
(Gunnar Widegren, Med oro [Stockholm, 1941], 183). Under ett par 
dygn befann sig regemente faktiskt fiendens rygg utan alt visste 
mer fienden (Marika Stiernstedt, 39, 361)! Adolf som 
aldrig drack, som aldrig tog sig sup mer elt par vid jul och 
reporter egentlig mening har jag aldrig varit mer vid detta (Richard 
Steffen, Sidor samtida 1947], 77). stor getahjord har jag 
(ibid., 153). Olof Ostergren, Nusvensk ordbok (Stockholm, 1915-), under 
mer, fails mention this use mer however includes one pertinent 
example: Vem mer skulle tinkt 

Marika Stiernstedt, 39, 186. 
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Goodwin, William. The Ruins Great Ireland New England. 
Meador, Boston, 1946. Pp. 425. $6.00. 


According the announcement, this book 


was written attempt clarify the very early history these our United 
States America, the world power today, and incidentally offer the very 
latest proofs the Discovery the Continent North America long before 
Christopher Columbus the year A.D. 1492, actually landed the West 
Indies.... 

former book, The Truth About Leif Ericsson and the Greenland oy- 
ages New England, have given the reason for belief that Vineland (Vin- 
land), that land milk and honey the eyes the discoverers Greenland, 
was reality the sea coast our New England States Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. Now elaborate the theme that book Leif 
Ericsson order expand and establish certain references people, found 
the Northmen Vineland, taken from both the Sagas and Icelandic history 
long ago. photographs illustrate certain extraordinary stone work, 
found not only very close where think Leif built his now famous Houses 
and Halls hewn timber, but strictly accordance with the expected type 
architecture, known Europe the Tenth Century, dealing with unmortared 
stone buildings the so-called beehive shape. 

This chain sites extending over 250 more miles what was once 
heavily forested virgin country, noted for its scenic beauty, think was the 
country Gréat Ireland, repeatedly referred the Sagas one way an- 
other. 

Since 1934, when attention was directed less than four some 
fifteen kindred sites, have had more than our hands full the problems they 
involve. opposed Nordic, these strange habitations man are essentially 
Celtic their background. For the most part they lie the still forested area 
along the two major trails, travelled the Indians for hundreds years before 
our first Colonists settled New England. Beyond local fairy tales account for 
their presence, there not one iota, jot tittle historical evidence our own 
colonia] time with reference their existence. Here, then, present the picture 
the earliest attempt christianize the native Red Man. our survey thus 
far there inconsistency with historic expectancy. realize fully that there 
remains much work done bring light added facts which may add ma- 
terially the general picture. Some day, some one with more means than 
our disposal, will uncover amazing story, long lost the misty past uncer- 
tain history. 


The chief purpose the treatise thus demonstrate 
the basis the ruins, discovered New England, the location 
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(White-men’s-land), and demonstrate 
that the region near that part the country where Leif Erics- 
son landed the year 1000 and built his houses and halls, and 
that Irish Culdee monks antedated the Northmen the shores 
Vinland. 

this end historical background necessary. The intro- 
duction Dicuil, Irish monastic scholar, grammarian, and ge- 
ographer, proper. His mensura orbis terrae, finished 825, 
contains the earliest clear notice European discovery and 
settlement Iceland. 795, Irish hermits (monks) had visited 
the island. their return they told marvelous things about 
Thule, where there was night about the time the summer 
solstice. Relics this and perhaps other Irish religious settle- 
ments were found the permanent Scandinavian colonists 
the ninth century (872 874). According Icelandic sources, 
the hermits and their followers left Iceland precipitately the 
appearance the Northmen. The Culdee monks are thought 
have proceeded Greenland and later have gone across 
Vinland. explain the ruins found New England and their 
architectural form and functions, the author compares the sev- 
eral structures with those the European continent and the 
British Isles, including Ireland, during the same earlier 
periods. Passages the sagas the explorers and other Icelandic 
documents enlarge some extent the region 
land (cf. Origines Islandicae, Vol. II, 624, and The Tale 
Beorne, the Broadwick-men’s Champion, pp. 625-628, and other 
references). Upon this more less legendary foundation Mr. 
Goodwin bases his story, and solves his problems his own 
satisfaction. For him, must said passing, the Icelandic 
sources tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

With these remarks mind, the reader may skip sixteen 
pages introductory matters and proceed consider the 
several stone structures and types structures, the discussions 
which themselves and accompanied excellent photo- 
graphic reproductions, drawings, and special maps are, say 
the least, highly interesting. the present time more than 
seventy individual unmortared stone buildings have been found 
within Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. The sites 
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are all very near the three great trunk-line Indian paths, 
known today Numbers and the system high- 
ways. map New England (p. 19), revised 1944, shows 
approximately twenty sites ranging from South Berwick, Maine, 
and Acworth, New Hampshire, down the northern boundaries 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. one the stone works 
less than eighteen miles from the ocean the crow flies. addi- 
tion the so-called beehives (cone-shaped stone structures), 
nineteen all, there are small huts, and least five walled 
rooms covered with one heavy stone slab weighing from eighteen 
twenty-two tons. The largest stones found the present 
time part building are anchor stones the so-called 
Y-cavern North Salem, one weighing seventy-five and the 
other fifty tons. 

The author assumes that these far-flung sites stone struc- 
tures, some well preserved and others ruins, three 
hundred miles apart, are the remains the settlement Irish 
Culdee monks, known the Northmen Great Ireland 
mikla). The monastic centers are supposed 
North Salem, New Hampshire, and West Andover, Massachu- 
setts, both sides the Merrimac River, from which mission- 
aries following the ancient Indian trails went out bring Chris- 
tianity the Algonquin Indians the tenth century. 

For several reasons impractical summarize the main 
body the book. The obstacles are many, but chief among them 
the author’s inability communicate his thoughts logically 
and directly the reader. The present work scrap book 
from beginning end. There material for good book. 
Proper guidance organization material, elimination ir- 
relevant matters and errors, and thorough criticism the 
final draft would have reduced the work half its bulk and 
made more informative, less expensive, and more readable. 

How far Mr. Goodwin has succeeded proving his thesis 
must left experts archaeology, anthropology, and his- 
tory. has brought light, however, important Old Stone 
Age-like monuments New England. Recognition for long and 
painstaking work should given him and his aids and sup- 
porters full measure. has failed settle definitely both the 
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landfall has done well that respect 
any one the rest the writers the subject—and the true 
happenings the misty, distant past. 
AXEL JOHAN UPPVALL 
University Pennsylvania 


Redpath, Helen (Bridgettine Syon Abbey). God’s Am- 
bassadress: St. Bridget Sweden. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., 1947. Pp. $3.00. 


Many teachers culture are likely forget that there ever 
were any saints Scandinavia; but there were few, and his- 
torical circles, whether Catholic Protestant, there appears 
not only religious but also scholarly cultural revival 
interest them. fact, the cult St. Bridget (Den heliga 
Birgitta) has been more less continuous from the fourteenth 
century down the present day, and the order established 
her, unquestionably the greatest Catholic personality the 
medieval North, still active. Her influence was widespread and 
literally immeasurable, and her allegedly divinely inspired Rev- 
elations, first read manuscript throughout the Catholic world, 
was first published 1492. (There copy this the Yale 
library, together with several Birgitta manuscripts.) But let 
quote from Sister Redpath’s work (p. 166): 

Early the present century, Mother Elizabeth Hesselblad, Swedish 
convert, founded community nuns Rome and has since made number 
other foundations. The nuns lead life adoration and reparation, combining 
with this and the recitation the Divine Office certain amount apostolic 
work having houses rest and retreat attached their convents. They 
profess the Rule St. Augustine and have their own Constitutions based 
St. Bridget’s Rule and suited their particular organization. They have houses 
now Sweden, Switzerland, England (at Iver Heath), and recent years have 
made foundation India, the community there including Indian subjects. 
These communities are governed from their mother-house Rome [the Casa 


Brigida the Piazza Farnese] superior general whom they give the title 
Abbess General. 


Here find wealthy lady high birth from the Middle 
Ages (d. 1373); mother eight children; court lady who ex- 
pended her riches charity and pilgrimages and who later 
chastised popes, cardinals, and worldly potentates, yet never 
took the veil herself and because her writings, character, and 
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miracles was canonized 1391; praying, ascetic woman who 
had married daughter who later became St. Katherine; saint 
whose spirit still very much alive several religious centers! 

The present volume based part unpublished man- 
uscript St. Bridget Margaret Howitt (daughter William 
and Mary Howitt), who spent sixty years the study St. 
Bridget Sweden; but the main source has been Dr. Isak 
Collijn’s publication The Process St. Bridget’s Canonization 
(Acta Processus Beate Birgitte). The author 
honestly professes ignorance Swedish—noticeable the oc- 
casional misspellings Swedish names—but knows Latin and 
French and little perhaps other languages. There are plenty 
and References” other biographies the saint, 
especially Latin ones, and good index. The author Catholic, 
with Catholic viewpoints visions, miracles, etc.; still Bridget- 
subject this type. She does not hesitate mention the per- 
sonal moral corruption official ecclesiastical centers the 
fourteenth century. 

God’s Ambassadress was, presumably, written conceived 
Syon Abbey Devon, England, only existing house 
stemming from St. Bridget’s original monastery Vadstena 
Sweden,” and founded King Henry 1415, Isleworth 
the Thames. nuns and twenty-five monks, strictly 
separated cloisters, had their respective choirs one monastic 
Church.” But Henry VIII suppressed Syon; the expelled monks 
and nuns went into exile; and lived Lisbon for 
267 years. 1861 the nuns were able return their native 
land, and 1925 they moved their present home. 

for St. Bridget’s personal life and mission, these are not 
general perhaps well known they should be. That she 
was extraordinary character, who believed herself divinely 
appointed perform acts this world for the Lord, undeni- 
able. Her faith, fervor, and sincerity are unquestioned; but, 
the other hand, she must literally have been terrible, though 
holy, nuisance sinners high places. She was forerunner 
Luther only limited sense, for she remained loyal the prin- 
ciples her Church. She found fault chiefly with the personal 
conduct certain high Catholic administrators. She had ex- 
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perienced what she herself judged moments sinful 
pride, but her life story whole one humiliation, self- 
abnegation, anxiety, suffering, temptation, criticism, self-mor- 
tification, courage, conviction, and incredible patience and per- 
sistency. Like Jeremiah old she upbraided princes for their 
worldliness uncertain terms. angel, the Holy Virgin, 
and even Christ himself would often appear person and tell 
her what do, and moments despair comfort her. 

The following may seem naive philologist, but has 
definite interest for the hagiologist and the Christian believer. 
God sent angel St. Bridget dictate person certain 
read the The angel did so, “‘standing 
erect and dignified,” and dictated “blessed St. Bridget’s 
mother-tongue,” i.e., Swedish, while she wrote down. In- 
cidentally, reference made pater confessor’s “bad” 
Latin, into which all her writings were translated for public 
service. 

might mentioned, for the benefit the medievalist 
general and the prospective hagiologist particular, that 
Sister Redpath’s work, unconsciously perhaps, clears the 
frequent confusion St. Katherine Sweden with St. Cath- 
erine Siena. They were two different persons, contemporaries 
and friends, and was St. Katherine, St. Bridget’s daughter, 
who was present the bedside Rome when her mother died. 

Whatever beliefs may hold concerning Birgitta’s miracles 
and revelations, refreshing, this year our Lord 1948, 
behold the former proud Mistress Ulfasa still worshipped 
saint and influential spiritual force the halls universe 
surcharged with unbelief and evil. 

BENSON 
Yale University 


Hilen, Andrew. Longfellow and Scandinavia. Study the 
Poet’s Relationship with the Northern Languages and Litera- 
ture. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1947. Pp. vii+190. 
$3.00. 


For the first time scholars who are interested the relation- 
ship between Longfellow and Scandinavia have available thor- 
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ough study the whole subject, and, although Dr. Hilen “bases 
its claim for value the fact that adds something the 
ground work for eventual, definitive work the 
book also clarifies and defines phase Scandinavian-American 
literary relationships about which much has been said and the 
importance which has sometimes been exaggerated. 

Dr. Hilen attempts trace the development Longfellow’s 
interest Scandinavia from his reading Scott’s novels and 
poetry and Gray’s poems his associations 
with Scandinavians—particularly with Karl August 
Italy 1828 and his reading articles concerning Scan- 
dinavia the Foreign Quarterly Review and the American 
Review. All the sources information, Dr. Hilen demon- 
strates, failed give Longfellow realistic information, but they 
furnished him with what was looking for—an idea Scan- 
dinavia strongly tinged remote, the romantic, and the 

Longfellow went Scandinavia 1835 superficial ob- 
server who was not interested understanding either the 
Scandinavians their culture and who conducted himself 
prejudiced and disappointed tourist who did not receive the at- 
tention would have liked Sweden. Handicapped, moreover, 
having look after three young women companions, includ- 
ing his pregnant wife, Longfellow too much and 
learned too did, however, learn read Swedish 
without much difficulty and speak passably well; ac- 
quired interest and some knowledge the dialect 
Dalarna, survey knowledge the history Swedish literature, 
introduction Scandinavian balladry, and large fund 
miscellaneous information. The shorter and more pleasant stay 
Copenhagen had even slighter results: the only one conse- 
quence was Longfellow’s interest both the content and form 
Danish ballads, few which translated. 

Dr. Hilen presents most convincingly the nature and the 
extent the most fruitful result Longfellow’s Scandinavian 
journey—his discipleship Esaias Tegnér. Aside from trans- 
lating excerpts from Frithiofs saga (translations that Tegnér 
approved highly) 1837 and the complete Nattvardsbarnen 
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1841 translation which Tegnér did not like), Longfellow 
found Tegnér’s romantic idealism highly congenial and his tech- 
nique highly attractive (p. 61): 

What admired most the Swedish poet was his ability draw curtain 
the violence and brutal reality the ancient legends the North the 
same time that brought full poetic bloom the wild freedom, the vigor life, 
and the emotions the heart which were potential the saga literature. 
Longfellow’s translations from Tegnér led him use hexameters 
his own poems; his reading Tegnér’s poetry and his roman- 
ticized memory Tegnér’s homeland had echoes much 
Longfellow’s poetry. Dr. Hilen succeeds establishing, 
Tegnér became one the important factors Longfellow’s 
development poet. 

The influence Old Icelandic literature Longfellow appar- 
ently supplemented that Tegnér (pp. 104-105): 

analysis Longfellow’s relationship with the Icelandic tradition 


veals that found the saga literature that sternness spirit and boldness 


imagery which lacked his own poetry and for which made conscious 


The fact that had but the merest dictionary knowledge the language 
and was acquainted with only fragment the great bulk the literature 
did not constitute, for him, serious disadvantage; simply substituted his 
imagination for scholarship and evolved the privacy his study his own 
world skaldic minstrelsy and viking heroism. 

spite all this, however, Dr. Hilen has found that Longfellow 
owed noteworthy debt the old sagas and myths. 

Dr. Hilen concludes that Longfellow received poetical in- 
spiration and materials for translation from Scandinavian lit- 
erature, that Longfellow’s readings Scandinavian literature 
influenced his use metrical forms (Tegnérian hexameters and 
various ballad forms), that Scandinavian literature influenced 
the character Longfellow’s romanticism, and that, while 
Longfellow’s interest Scandinavian literature and Scandinavia 
may have made few Americans more conscious Scandinavia, 
his enthusiasm increased American interest Scandinavia and 
Scandinavian culture very little. 

addition the results his investigation, Dr. Hilen in- 
cludes Longfellow’s Scandinavian journal (June 
24, 1835); letters written Longfellow while was Sweden 
and Denmark; three unpublished letters from Karl August 
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Nicander Longfellow (with and bibliography 
Longfellow’s Scandinavian library, which now the Long- 
fellow House. The journal, the Longfellow letters, and the bibli- 
ography make available additional source material for students 
Longfellow; Dr. Hilen’s notes will help make this material 
useful. For Scandinavians, the letters and the journal will prove 
enlightening and amusing. Hitherto unprinted translations from 
Swedish and Danish poetry are also included. 

Longfellow and Scandinavia obviously the result objec- 
tive study; written straightforward English; has been 
competently documented and, aside from few matters such 
the unfortunate fact that two sets footnotes occur many 
page, has been edited with care. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
University South Dakota 


Litzenberg, Karl. The Victorians and the Vikings: Bibliograph- 
ical Essay Anglo-Norse Literary Relations. The University 
Michigan Contributions Modern Philology, No. The 
University Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1947. Pp. 27. 
$0.50. 


Dr. Litzenberg has previously published two essays the 
relation William Morris Old Norse literature—one them 
Scandinavian Studies and Notes (1935). the present mono- 
graph points out that there satisfactory general account 
Anglo-Norse literary relations during the Victorian period. 
facilitate the study that subject, provides this intro- 
ductory survey the chief materials and problems. What the 
beginner needs here given with admirable clearness and brev- 
ity—the rudimentary information about the more important 
scholars (Magnisson, Dasent, Powell, etc.) and men 
letters (Carlyle, Arnold, Morris, etc.). The bibliographical 
data are well selected. Perhaps the references should have in- 
cluded George Borrow’s translation Ewald’s Death Balder, 
Hustvedt’s and Wright’s studies Borrow, and Dorothy 
Hoare’s Morris and Yeats Relation Saga Literature; but such 
omissions are comparatively trifling importance. Dr. Litzen- 
berg’s main purpose has been well achieved, and the factual basis 
his study sound. 
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With some Dr. Litzenberg’s interpretations the facts 
cannot wholly agree. opines that the English interest Old 
Norse literature very real connections with romanti- 
(p. 4). Most the investigators the romantic movement 
think the connection very close indeed from the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards. was that movement which inspired the interest 
Scandinavian, well many other branches world 
literature. Nor acceptable generalization that the viking 
hero was presented the eighteenth-century reader 
bestial, bloodthirsty (p. 4). Even the Pre-Romantics 
saw the sagas those heroes something nobler than only 
the worship physical courage. They were thrilled with delight 
when Mallet’s Northern Antiquities they discovered god, 
Odin, who was not merely warrior but also great 
and ancient religion based nature, and sublimated the 
feeling that all nature was “an instrument This 
concept (whether was true not irrelevant this con- 
nection) was further developed the young Carlyle, the link 
between the Romantics and the Victorians. 
wrote, the essence Scandinavian and indeed all 
Paganism is: recognition the forces Nature godlike, 
stupendous, personal agencies. Thought; the genuine 
Thought deep, rude, earnest face-to-face and 
heart-to-heart inspection things homely truthfulness and 
rustic And, Carlyle, Odin was only wild 
Captain and Fighter; but Poet Prophet, great devout 
Thinker and (Heroes and Hero-W orship, chap. I). 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University Illinois 


Matthews, Robert John. Language and Area Studies the Armed 
Services. American Council Education, Washington, 
C., 1947. Pp. xix+211. $3.00. 


Teachers and students interested foreign language and 
area studies will find Matthew’s book excellent summary 
the language and area programs the Armed Services World 
War II. The book reports what the Armed Services did, describes 
current effects colleges and schools, and concludes with im- 
plications for the future. the appendixes may found 
handy reference various area and language directives issued 
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the Armed Services well list institutions which 
offered area and language instruction. Twenty-three pages 
general references the bibliography add considerably the 
value the book. The great significance the wartime pro- 
grams clearly stated the Foreword the special committee 
language and studies: The intensive character the 
work, the emphasis oral and aural readiness the languages, 
the promotion individual competence the living language, 
the necessity for adequate supervision instruction, accurate 
definition objectives, and the liberal use realia, while not 
exactly innovations, strike the educational world with impact 
hitherto unknown. 

The study convenient one-volume source for all interested 
the general objectives, instructional and other de- 
tails the various programs. For example, the book contains 
the program study and list the texts and aids furnished 
the Navy language schools and the Japanese schools the 
Army; the general objectives, content, and organization the 
Foreign Area and Language Program the ASTP; and the 
organization and general pattern training the Civil Affairs 
Training Schools. 

The chapter the College Level” de- 
scribes some detail civilian programs eight unnamed in- 
stitutions higher learning. should special value 
those not now actively engaged studies improve the teach- 
ing foreign languages. Sceptics the contrary, shown that 
intensive programs, variously modified, can integrated into 
many college curricula. What being done the college level 
quicken the study foreign languages doubt fairly well 
known readers this and other language journals. 

What not well known, perhaps, the regrettable lack 
experimentation regenerate foreign language study the 
secondary and elementary levels. The reported experiment 
the Commission Implications was sadly inconclusive, seem- 
ingly because lack preparation. Yet, long-term, carefully 
prepared experimental program the lower levels imperative. 
The conclusions drawn the end the chapter “Implementa- 
tion the Secondary therefore, are not the result ex- 
perimentation and seem highly opinionated. For example, 
cannot accept face value the following: activities the 
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beginning are severely limited lack vocabulary and gram- 
matical knowledge the part the pupil. True conversation 
cannot engaged until need devise effective 
oral activities. must consider that implementation terms 
meaningful concepts may more significant than study 
“vocabulary.” Until scientific studies vocabulary and gram- 
mar, empirically developed, point the way, are compelled 
delay acceptance predicated conclusions. 

Expressions such conversation,” “language facts,” 
“the absolutely necessary fundamentals,” and need 
clarification. This especially true are vitally concerned 
with the process language learning. cannot limit our 
thinking the grammar-reading approach the most impor- 
tant point emphasis. More language research carried out 
the basis psychological data would value. 

The final chapter the book, and Implica- 
tions,” significantly contains many questions which need 
answering. Will the almost exclusive emphasis the oral ap- 
language study prescribed the armed services meet 
the traditional demands language study liberal education, 
ought proportionate emphasis placed reading and 
writing? any study becomes increasingly intensive, however, 
there not saturation point beyond which the returns diminish 
relation the time devoted it? What the time limit? 
there any carry-over value from the oral-aural intensive 
method acquisition ability reading grammar? These 
and other questions need consideration those who wish 
improve the teaching foreign languages. 

The writer recommends this thought-provoking book all 
interested foreign-language teaching. contains sufficient 
challenging questions engage serious-minded teachers and 
students for years come. 

RYDEN 
Purdue University 


Clark, Barrett European Theories the Drama, With Sup- 
plement the American Drama. Crown Publishers, New 
York, 1947. Pp. $3.75. 


the field dramatic criticism and theory, Barrett Clark’s 
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anthology has for many years been well known and well received. 
source book for items not available all college libraries, 
or, available, often not English translation. Hence Clark has 
done good service for the playwright and for the student 
drama, both whom profit not little from convenient his- 
torical survey dramatic criticism and theory. his Introduc- 
tion, the editor himself tells that the book has been required 
reading some colleges and that playwrights have testified 
its usefulness. Thus with renewed interest that turn 
this work its new form. 

The anthology opens the only way that could possibly 
open and still make sense, that is, with Aristotle’s basic work, 
The Poetic. much criticism depends reading, misread- 
ing, questionable reading, rejection Aristotelean pronounce- 
ments that the classical philosopher has become the keystone 
nearly all discussions the drama. The Poetic, like many 
other items the book, not printed full, however. best 
only portion any author’s works included. The reader will 
therefore have rely Clark’s editorial judgment else turn 
the original texts. 

Logically and chronologically Horace follows Aristotle, and 
then comes Donatus. Although Clark recognizes Donatus 
“the last the Latins formulate any theory, even derived 
one, the nevertheless places him the Middle 
Ages virtue his spirit. Such classification always open 
criticism. Leonardo Vinci, for example, may well called 
modern European spirit, but historically still remains 
Renaissance Italian. there, believe, must leave him. 
And with the Latins that should doubtless leave the 
fourth-century Donatus even though “he was the teacher 
St. Jerome.” 

The advertisement the jacket states that the volume 
tains the great writings dramatic technique from Aristotle, 
through Moliére, Lope Vega, Lessing, Ibsen, Archer, Shaw, 
and many others.” The French and the English items comprise 
more than two thirds that part the book which devoted 
European theories from the thirteenth the twentieth cen- 
tury. About one seventh given German writers, and some- 
what less the Italian and Spanish combined. Nothing 
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Ibsen’s, however, given. Indeed, both Slavic and Scandinavian 
writers are omitted. 

the Introduction, Clark says that had planned 
revision include pronouncements Europe since 1900, 
Russia, France, England, Italy, Spain and 
Germany.” The war interfered, and the editor felt that what 
was able would only distorted picture without 
balance decided leave the work its earlier 
form regards European theories. One somewhat puzzled 
these scruples view certain characteristics the book. 

The Introduction implies that the twentieth century has not 
been represented. The Table Contents, however, uses the ex- 
pression ‘‘Dramatic Criticism the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries” the headings for the Spanish, Italian, French, and 
English sections. the Spanish section there are three items, 
the last which ascribed Tirso Molina, who died the 
seventeenth century. The Italian section has few lines from 
Gozzi and few columns from Goldoni, who died the eight- 
eenth century. The French section begins with Hugo and closes 
with Maeterlinck; the English begins with Coleridge and closes 
with Archer. Thus the latter two sections have least toehold 
the twentieth century. Such bookmaking, however, does not 
invite full confidence. 

better anthology European theories the drama, 
anthology that provides more warrant for the use the adjective 
needed. Obviously the Slavic and the Scandina- 
vian writers should included, and adequate space should also 
given the German writers. The English and French critics 
and theorists were doubt the greatest importance the 
growth European drama, but volume purporting 
European scope should provide reasonable balance mate- 
rials. Finally, the American writers should not carried picka- 
back old volume devoted Europeans. 

Clark’s present text will used, however, until more in- 
clusive and balanced anthology appears. And the present text, 
already indicated both the editor and this reviewer, 
not without merit. 

Bremerton, Washington 
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Price, Foreign Influences Middle English. The Uni- 
versity Michigan Contributions Modern Philology. The 
University Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, April, 1947. Pp. 45. 
$0.75. This little monograph represents thorough and scholarly 
piece work and recommended all those who are in- 
terested the history the Scandinavian languages, since one 
the most important influences Middle English was Old 
Norse. The author has restricted the scope his investigation 
the most important prefixes and prepositions. the whole, 
very careful distinguish between parallels and direct in- 
fluences, but occasionally his reference idiom 
§22) leaves the matter doubt. idiom due 
(learned) Latin influence—a factor which the author fails 
note—the influence upon the Middle English may have been 
the Latin and not the usage. 

Vilh. Nordiske Myter Poul Branner, 
Copenhagen, 1947. Pp. 296. 19.50 kroner. The third edition 
this collection Scandinavian myths and tales, the first edition 
which appeared 1927 and the second 1941, contains 
introductory essay Northern mythology and traditions and 
modernized adaptations the principal myths and parts 
sagas and other tales. The attractive black-and-white illustra- 
tions are Ernst Hansen. 

Danish Tales. Retold Mary Hatch. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York, 1947. Pp. 169. $2.50. Mary Hatch has rewritten 
thirteen the humorous folk tales Bay’s translation 
1899 way that will delight practically all children and most 
grown-ups. Illustrated the Danish artist Edgun, the collec- 
tion makes excellent addition the fairly great number 
Scandinavian folk stories available English. 

Overby, Oscar Songs and Poems. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minn., 1946. Pp. 90. Paper covers. This 
collection includes not only some Mr. Overby’s original poems 
but also translations from poets such Vinje, Grundtvig, 
Bjérnson, and Nordahl Grieg. 
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Ljus, Stockholm, 1947.—Eriksson, Hjalmar. och KF:s 
Stockholm, 1947.—Frederiksen, Emil. Johannes ungdom, 
1947.—Hansen, Thorkild. Minder Vejr: Studie Jacob Paludans 
Digtning. Hasselbalch, Copenhagen, 1947.—Heiberg, Johanne Luise. Petter 
Andreas Heiberg Thomasine Gyllembourg volumes), Gyldendal, Copen- 
hagen, Gunnar. Det finns inga onda Ljus, Stockholm, 
1947.—Linck, Anna. Jacobsen, Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 1947.—Nyblom, 
Elsa. Fértrollad sommar, Ljus, Stockholm, Niels. Ordets 
Dyst Daad: Kaj Munk, Personlighed, Nyt Nordisk Forlag, Co- 
penhagen, 1946.—Scharling, Grundtvig Romantiken, Gyldendal, Copen- 
hagen, 1947.—Schabl, Ludwig. och Bokférlag, Stockholm, 
1946.—Sinervo, Elvi. William Bortbyting, Stockholm, 1947.— 


Stenlund, Fritz. gatan, KF:s Stockholm, 1947.—Swensson, 
Sven. frihetskamp, KF:s Stockholm, 1946.— 
Viljanen, Lauri. och hans diktning, 1804-1837. Gleerup, 
Lund, 1947.—V dra Stockholm, 1946. 
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NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


announces its 


FOURTH ANNUAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
SWEDISH STUDIES 


Eight Weeks 
June August 20, 1948 


Classes for Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Students 
Emphasis the Spoken Language 
Lectures Modern Sweden and Swedish Culture 
Room and Board Campus 


Send for bulletin and detailed information 


North Park College, 3225 Foster Avenue, Chicago 25, 


TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS! 


The Augustana Book Concern Rock Island, has published 
Swedish books since 1884. Our expert Swedish printing craftsmen have 
nationwide reputation. publish complete line textbooks for 
the study Swedish, and will glad send you descriptive 
circular request. can supply you with any book that print. 
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FOR COMFORT 
TRAVEL BOAT 


The most comfortable and dependable way travel when 
you abroad boat. 


Cheerful surroundings, ample space for recreational activi- 


ties, food and faultless service make the ocean crossing 


delightful interlude when traveling and from Europe. 


The Swedish American Line offers convenient schedule be- 
tween New York and Gothenburg with sailings every other 
week. 


Accommodations available now from August 13th through 
December. 


For reservations, see your travel agent. His expert service and 
advice are yours extra cost. 


Swedish American Line 


636 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N.Y. 


The White Viking Fleet 


Offices Agencies all leading cities. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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